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THE ALDINE. 



UNCOLLECTED POEMS BY CAMPBELL. 

Thomas Campbell was not a poet who could afford 
to lose much that he wrote, he wrote so little, and 
with such difficulty. There was a strong quality in 
his genius, but he was a long time in reaching it — it 
was so overlaid with mental weaknesses. He was 
always in doubt about himself, and always afraid of 
losing his reputation. This led him to write and re- 
write his poetry until he refined it all away. He at- 
tained the correctness which he sought, but it was 
seldom worth what it cost him. If he was conscious 
that a poem was unworthy of him, he preferred to 
stifle the consciousness, and to print the poem. It 
would keep his name before the world, and it would 
add a page or two more to the new edition of his 
Works ! He has left fewer poems uncollected than 
any English poet of note. We have discovered two, 
however, which we print below. They were origin- 
ally published in 1826, and 1827, in "The Literary 
Souvenir," one of the prettiest of the race of Annuals 
of the period, edited by Alaric A. Watts. 

TRAFALGAR. 

When Frenchmen saw, with coward art, 

The assassin shot of war 
That pierced Britannia's noble heart, 

And quenched her brightest star, 

Their shout was heard— they triumphed now 

Amidst the battle's roar. 
And thought the British oak would bow, 

Since Nelson was no more. 

But fiercer flamed Old England's pride, 

And — mark the vengeance due, 
"Down, down, insulting ship," she cried, 

To death, with all thy crew ! 

' ' So perish ye for Nelson's blood — 

If deaths like thine can pay 
For blood so brave, or ocean wave 

Can wash that crime away ! " 



Mind now.' 



LINES ON THE STATE OF GREECE. 

OCCASIONED BY BEING PRESSED TO MAKE IT A SUBJECT OF 
POETRY. 

In Greece's cause the Muse, you deem, 
Ought still to plead, persisting strong ; 

But feel you not 'tis now a theme 
That wakens thoughts too deep for song ? 

The Christian world has seen you, Greeks, 
Heroic on your ramparts fall ; 

The world has heard your widows' shrieks, 
And seen your orphans dragged in thrall. 

Even England brooks that, reeking hot. 
The ruffian's sabre drinks your veins, 

And leaves your thinning remnant's lot 
The bitter choice of death or chains. 

Oh, if we have nor hearts nor swords 
To snatch you from the assassin's brand, 

Let not our pity's idle words 
Insult your pale and prostrate land. 

No ! be your cause to England now, 
That by permitting acts the wrong, 

A thought of horror to her brow, 
A theme for blushing — not for song. 

To see her unavenging ships 

Ride fast by Greece's funeral pile, 
'Tis worth a curse from sybil lips ! 

'Tis matter for a demon's smile ! 



THE SCISSOR FAMILY. 

Lolly Dinks has made scissors a matter of re- 
flection to me — an ever-existing excitement between 
us. Sa'ssio, scissum, scindere — to cut, to divide — let 
us sing, my Lolly ! There is a bird called the Scissor- 
bill, and my favorite scissors are shaped like a bird, 
with long legs, and long slender bill ; his eyes are 
the pivot, and he cuts with his sharp bill. Lolly 
Dinks knows how I treasure this steel-bird, whose 
nest is in my pretty Chinese work-basket. At least 
twice a day, he either begs it, or asks in an indifferent 
voice if I know where it is. 

" Mother, dear," he asks, standing before me with 
some crumpled stuff, "can I just have the bird-scis- 
sors for one minute to cut something lovely? I'll 
bring 'em right back." 

I answer with unrelenting severity, " No, certainly 
not ; find your own. You shall not spoil mine." 

"Ah, Mrs. Mother, mine are lost, I can't wait; 
please, please, please ! I shall take them ; you know 
I must." 

" There, take them : and never let me hear you 



ask for them again as long as you live 
" No, mother dear." 

And we both understood that this is an old story. 
In fifteen minutes I myself have an excruciating 
necessity for them, and — they are lost. An unhappy 
altercation takes place, in which my voice travels 
several biocks, at least ; I feel red in the face, and 
hot all over. Lolly Dinks, however, is mighty cool, 
and screws up his face with fine effect as I reproach 
him. 

"You didn't want your scissors then," he says. 
" Never willing to do anything for me. I never have 
anything I want; and because I ask you for your 
scissors, to cut one piece of paper, you are the Gross- 
est mother I ever saw in my life. How many are five 
and seven ? John said five and seven were fourteen. 
Oh, mamma, I am going to have the loveliest scene 
in my theatre." 

Lolly entirely forgets the scissors ; how can I bring 
him to a sense of his utter selfishness ? I do not for- 
get. As he returns to his play, like a giant refreshed 
by our lively combat, a moral dawns upon me, which 
I must shape, and present to him, as a portion of the 
education he must undergo. 

Why are the laws which regulate us in many trivial 
things so apparently immutable ? Scissor experience 
is an example. I have lately conferred with an emi- 
nent literary lady on this subject, and she tells me 
my experience is the universal one. 

" We keep our scissors, and children lose them," 
she said. Beyond this axiom she could not get. She 
added, however, that she had a relative, who after 
long torment with her children on the scissor ques' 
tion, rushed out one day and bought for each of 
them a pair of bluntly pointed scissors. My friend 
came away before she could learn the result from her 
emancipated relation. But, somehow, I do not be- 
lieve her system worked ; I am sure that mother and 
children returned to first principles, and continued to 
"cut and come again." She reminded me of that class 
of martyrs who smile in the face of their execu- 
tioners, and extend a forgiveness that is neither 
wanted nor asked for. 

Lolly Dinks, gifted with deft fingers and a con- 
structive mind, early showed an aptitude for scissors. 
I only allowed him to use those that for the most 
part belonged to the castaway tribe of cutlery — such 
as have no local habitation in box or basket, but are 
dropped like rubbish — dull, gray with age, and 
whose edges graze and fray the substance they come 
in contact with, no longer able to shear the expanse 
of silk and linen, darting through their surface as the 
long-tailed, steel-blue, slim dragon-fly darts over 
streams or high into the air, both lively young fel 
lows, gay with hope, confident in power. These im- 
plements Lolly, with growing intelligence, shook off, 
and soon knew what was " Rogers' Best ; " and no- 
body's best scissors were safe from his slender, white 
paws. 

" Have you seen my scissors } " was everybody's 
daily cry wherever he was. Impatient, irritab5e, im 
perative searches were made for them, in which he 
never condescended to take part, though the darling 
knew that the same scissors were lying perdu among 
his playthings. How he did slash in those infantile 
days ! Once, a carpet woman came to make me a 
carpet ; she brought shears, which appeared too 
mighty for him, consequently he was fascinated by 
them. He followed her, watched her journey up and 
down the carpet-seams, treating her with great polite- 
ness. When she snipped a thread he playfully at- 
tempted the same, and she was at considerable pains 
to show him how to open the shears. She changed 
her opinion of the forward and promising boy, when 
she discovered that he had cut into her breadths, 
and etched into her selvedge, making a nice mess for 
her to darn. 

" Your child is very mischievous ; I never saw his 
beat," she said, with a spanking look in her eye. 

" He is learning to cut his way through life," I re- 
plied. Had she been a scholar, which she was not, 
I should have brought in the gordian knot. His 
devotion to scissors reminded me of the ailing bar- 
ber in Dickens, who kept his scissors in his bed, and 
snipped at everything which came within his reach. 
When the lawyer made his will by the bedside, the 
barber secretly cut the hair all off from the back 
part of his head. Lolly also gouged out locks of his 
own hair, and those of his little playmates. While 
I told him touching stories, he slyly cut bits from my 
skirts. When not observed, his work was more elab- 
orate in the way of filagreeing my ribbons, shoes, 
shawls, and my needle work. The Sisters Three 



could not be more industrious with their fateful 
shears than my little Lolly, who, I must own, was 
very cunning in his mischief. As the scissors blades 
closed in his fingers, his mouth worked up and down 
with serious interest, and his hands flew in and out, 
like tiny white birds. 

All this has changed. He is now a skilful manager 
of scissors, and only applies them to his own prop- 
erties. In doing this, he does a great deal. He cuts 
out pictures ; draws and paihts pictures himself on 
white paper, and cuts those; tissue paper of all 
colors, he, with the scissors, manufactures into all 
sorts of articles ; he has even, by adding a little mu- 
cilage, made a tissue-paper dress ; he converts bris- 
tol-board into various useless and pleasing things; 
paper dolls by the gross are scissored — dolls clothes 
likewise ; patterns are got up, bearing.no resemblance 
to anything on earth — but to which my attention is 
continually challenged — and figures which could 
only be devised by the dreamy imagination of a 
child, grotesque and absurd, he turns out by the 
peck. 

"Mother," Lolly often interrupts me with, "tell 
me which is the prettiest, this red ogre, or this blue 
fairy } " 

" Lolly, I do not know." 
" Which do you think ? " 

And I am compelled to give judgment. My floors 
are covered with masses of odds and ends of all 
colors. Daily the maid carries off the scissors debris 
— the history of Lolly Dinks's performances; and if 
our ashman happens to have a philosophical turn of 
mind, he will feel that he has often the end of a theat- 
rical exhibition, extinguished in ashes ; but " even 
in these ashes," is shown a dramatic individuality. 
But who knows ? An ashman was always a mystery 
to me and Lolly Dinks, and we don't like to speak of 
him. 

During this period the scissors that have been in 
use assume a biographical character in my recollec- 
tion, and if they could be laid away upon a shelf 
where "steel does not rust," I am sure that they 
would be landmarks in Lolly's memory ; or, a pair 
of back stairs for him to mount, every one of which 
would give him a vivid picture of his childish acts. 
There was Old Red Top — an ancient pair, named 
from a bit of red ribbon on the bows, whose blades 
fell apart from sheer weakness, and who, curiously 
enough, cut better at one time than another. Then 
there was Stubby — no one knew the origin of these 
scissors — Stubby appeared. Without point was 
Stubby, and obstinate at the pivot, never opening 
without a squeak, as if it hurt, and when closed upon • 
any soft article clinging to it, and not cutting but 
drawing it apart. And Fatbow, the oldest steel in- 
habitant in the family. Fatbow was first aware of 
use in an ebony box lined with white velvet, and 
decorated with pretty sewing implements, not one of 
which, nor the box, survives Fatbow. A small crea- 
ture, but remarkable in execution, delicate in point, 
short, round, and large in bow, Fatbow never lost 
edge, and was always powerful enough to sever mat- 
ter much greater than itself in size. Fatbow some- 
times slipped away, but never went really astray for 
anytime. 

" Where is Fatbow ? " often cried Lolly. " Of course 
in the drawer with the brushes ; and I wish you 
v/ould not cut my nails ; I hate these scissors worst 
of all I ever saw in my whole life." 

Our favorite, the Bird Scissors, and much cared for, 
I have mentioned ; but the most magnificent of all 
scissors was Whaler, so named, perhaps, because the 
blades were large and rounding, and the bows were 
of ivory. Whaler remained for the most part in a red 
morocco case, arid was individualized by a certain 
sacredness, which induced Lolly to find and use 
Whaler, without leave or license from me, and to 
enjoy the deed with fear and trembling. The cutter 
of cutters, though — a fact we could not hide from 
Lolly, was Silver-edge, the gift of a friend — a lovely 
pair of scissors, which were handed in one night, in 
a fine case of silver cardboard and red ribbon. It was 
made to hang on the wall, to fly to in emergency, 
and it was hung so. Lolly Dinks had his lesson 
concerning it, but one day Silver-edge was missing, 
and something had to be cut. At last Silver-edge was 
discovered on the floor of Lolly Dinks's theatre, 
which was made out of a dry goods box, and cur- 
tained with yellow tissue paper, by the service of 
Silver-edge. Happily, this occasion was the means 
of a reform in regard to that one pair — no other. 
And scissors must continue to point the moral, and 
adorn the tales, of — Lolly Dinks's Mother. 



